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WHY ARE WE COQUETTES? 
WE hear sometimes, only sometimes—for this age, 
fortunately perhaps, prides itself on its utilitari- 
anism, its realism, and contempt of sentiment— 
of some man, whose faith in woman, in human 
nature almost, has suffered shipwreck, because 
some girl has won his love, toyed with it, and 
cast it from her. Such a victim is, not unnatu- 
rally, an object of wonder to his fellow-men. 
Some of them, it may be, condole with him, 
giving him that word-sympathy which is often so 
much more powerful to wound than to heal ; but 
for the most part his practical and hard-headed 
friends congratulate him on his escape from the 
unstable maiden, remarking, with complacent and 
all-unconscious insolence, that there are as good 
fish in the sea as ever yet were taken out of it. 
It is cold comfort. Or still more probably, 
they, being self-centred and self-absorbed, are 
quite unaware that the heart of their once jovial 
comrade is bruised and broken. It is well they 
should be ignorant of that which could but kindle 
their lofty scorn. What, say they, have men 
and women to do with hearts? There is money 
to be made; there is a name to be perpetuated ; 
fame and honour, or it may be a seat in parlia- 
ment. In a world which is made up of stern 
realities, there is no room for idle sentiment. 
But there is room for sound and reasonable 
domestic happiness; A marriage founded on 
mutual respect, with a little dash of preference, 
is all-sufficient. Such marriages in the long-run 
turn out best. So say the hard-headed. 

Look at him, your wealthy friend! See how 
happy he is, and how comfortably himself and 
wife have shaken down together. And yet people 
did say when he went courting that he loved her 
fair inheritance better than the dark-eyed heiress. 
Perhaps he did love her the better for it. What 
of that? She wanted his ancient name ; he stood 
in need of a start in life. They both got the thing 
they wanted, and the bargain being struck, they 
were content to make the utmost of it. And it 
turned out well, as if, managed with common- 


sense and common skill, such bargains are bound 
to do. They have grown almost fond of each 
other; and their neighbours, who married for 
love pure and simple, and have found out their 
mistake, look at them with envy, and uphold 
them as a model of conjugal happiness, 

As for romance! Well, in these days it is 
an exploded fallacy, or at most abandoned to 
schoolgirls of the more foolish order, and house- 
maids with propensities for flashy and meretri- 
cious literature. Don Quixote would have in 
these days a worse time than ever of it! 

And to escape such well-meant but futile 
coarseness, the wronged lover sinks back upon 
himself, and consumes in silent misery his lace- 
rated heart. He is silent, for of what avail 
are words to him? He is a man, and could 
hope nothing from a breach of promise case. 
He will not have his friends insult him 
with their stupid sympathy, nor his foes and 
rivals exult over him; so he keeps silence, and 
because he says nothing, covering his skeleton 
bravely over with rose-petals, he believes his 
secret to be safely buried. He is wrong there ; 
his whole life is bearing witness to his inward 
sorrow. For men’s lives are not ineloquent, 
and his shallow cynicism and sceptical mistrust 
are only too unerring indicators of the inner 
wound. 

It is a woman who has done this—the woman 
in whom he trusted! And though after a time 
he gets over it, he is never the same man ; and he 
never trusts a second time as he trusted then. 
He has been hardened and soured by it; and 
in the years to come, his wife, who knows nothing 
of this little love affair and its cruel sequel, thinks 
him unfeeling because he checks so sternly the 
first love-symptoms in her darling boy. The 
dear boy has got it into his foolish head that 
he must marry that pretty, penniless, little gover- 
ness or be ‘ wretched for life ;’ and she, who is 
his mother, and has had whole volumes of a 
like experience on her own part, of course sym- 
pathises, though she does think ‘he might have 
looked a little higher ;’ but his father—their own 
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courtship ran so smoothly—knows nothing of such 
things; and the father smiles grimly and keeps 
silence, but—he has not forgotten. 

There have been such cases, soul-tragedies 
which no man knoweth, and other tragedies 
less reticently guarded, and of a more disastrous 
result. But it is not men who suffer oftenest 
or most cruelly. It is women, with their finely 
strung organisation, their emotional nature, their 
excitable temperament, who endure most. Not 
the women who proclaim their wrongs before a 
world which gains a laugh from their love-letters 
and love-follies ; but those who have been wooed 
by the soft flattery of word and glance to a depth 
of love of which the fickle wooer never dreamed. 
For is it not strange that a man incapable of love 
should be able so ardently to inspire it? But is 
it strange that the girl, with her outraged feelings 
and sense of inner degradation, the degradation 
of having loved so slight a thing, should seek 
some 80. from a counter-vengeance, compel- 
ling all to suffer for the crime of one? For, 
woman-like, by his standard she measures all. 
He has been faithless to her; and if he, her 
heart’s idol, could show himself so base, what 
must not the rest be? He has done this thing; 
and yet, false as he has proved, he is surely 
nobler than they are ! 

A thousand times his dark eyes have said: ‘I 
love you!’ A thousand times his lingering hand- 
clasp has been all-eloquent, and his musical voice 
has been more musical when he turned to her. 
A thousand times he has seemed about to say in 
spoken words what she knows already, yet he has 
not said it. But though he leaves her with the 
words unspoken, she has faith in him, and wholly 
trusts him, until her belief is rudely shaken by 
the cruel news of the brilliant marriage in pros- 
pect for him. Then her cheek pales, and she 
weeps secretly. Tennis has no longer a charm 
for her, and her friends remark on her altered 
looks, until the friend, of them all the most 
trusted, lets out some inkling of the bitter truth, 
and they whisper age how the poor girl had 
eared for him! ow foolish of her! What 
reason had he given her to care so much? How 
wrong—how unmaidenly! What was he to her, 
that she should care for him? What was he? 
Alas, nothing! And, stung to some show of 
spirit, she nerves herself to a feint of mirthful- 
ness, and laughs more loudly if less merrily than 
in the old days, and smiles coyly, and is false and 
friendly and capricious and enchanting all in one, 
eager after power, and unscrupulous in her use of 
it, from frozen misery rather than wanton heart- 
lessness, reckless in her lamentable course. And 
in this way the coquette is formed ! 

Such a view may be open to the charge of senti- 
ment, but even sentiment is true sometimes, It 
may be objected that no right-minded woman 
could act from so base a motive. Granted. 
But are all women, and lovable women, right- 
minded, any more than all men are leal and 
manly? We know that they are not. 

We know that among the middle-aged and 
sober-minded an idea is prevalent that men-flirts 


are less culpable than girl-coquettes. Primé facie, 
there is plausibility in such a notion, since it pro- 
and, by 


poses for woman a higher moral code, 


insinuation at least, endows her with a purer 
faith ; but on closer view the position is unten- 
able. Women are by nature more emotional 
than their stronger brothers, and in common jus- 
tice at anyrate, by way of apology and extenua- 
tion, a wider latitude in giving expression to such 
feelings ought to be wicielal to them. 

But we know that such is not the case, The 
weak young man with his would-be love affairs is 
at the worst looked upon with tolerant contempt ; 
while the weak young woman with her studied 
coquetries is regarded with a universal disap- 
proval. She is an unsatisfactory young lady; by 
all means let ‘my sons’ avoid her, and on no 
account permit ‘my daughters’ to come within 
the range of her contaminating influence. That 
is right enough ; and yet ‘my sons,’ not being the 
very pink of manly perfection, have an unwise 
predilection for her; and ‘my daughters,’ for all 
they look so modest and speak of her as ‘that 
dreadful creature,’ secretly envy her, and, at 
a respectful distance, try to imitate. But if 
there were no men-flirts, girl-flirts would be un- 
known. 

Theoretically, men hold coquettes in detestation. 
Unfortunately in this work-a-day world, theor 
and practice are very often out of harmony, and, 
as we sometimes rise above our creeds, so some- 
times we fall below them. It is men who sink 
most frequently below their cherished theory ; 
for, though the fact may be disputed, it is the 
coquettes who absorb the lion-share of their 
admiration. We do not speak here of the old 
campaigners who have had their fling, and have 
outgrown the piquant charms of girlish wiles, but 
of the young men who have still to learn by 
dire experience that the thraldom of two blue 
eyes may be a cruel thraldom, and la belle dame 
sans merct a fickle mistress, They may not love 
these capricious flirts with the best love of which 
they are capable; they may not respect them ; 
but they like them and admire them, and talk 
to them, and flirt with them, and seem to love 
them. 

Is such an admiration worth the having? 
Perhaps not. But a woman’s nature, which craves 
love so intensely, if the real thing be denied her, 
finds some solace in its brilliant semblance. 
Paste diamonds will sometimes serve the purpose 
of the pure gem, The homage and admiration 
of the many cannot atone to her for a lost love, 
but to some degree they will bring alleviation. 
A crust is better than no bread. 

To some men, notoriety is so necessary, that 
they would rather be notorious by evil-doing than 
languish in obscurity, mediocre and unknown. 
By women, who are too often vain and self- 
conscious, admiration, which is love’s counterfeit, 
is unduly prized. They have missed the reality ; 
but while they clutch the shadow, it is possible 
to deceive others as to their real loss; for here 
truth and falsehood are so deftly mingled, that 
dreams will pass for realities, and realities for 
dreams. It is something to know one’s self 
enviable, if enviable only by reputation. Such 
misplaced envy can scarcely fail to fill them 
with scorn and wonder and secret bitterness ; 
and yet, because human magnetism is so potent, 
they are tempted to fancy that after all there 
is something in it. And if the young men of 
their acquaintance, young men who are for the 
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most part cynical or frivolous, prefer te 
jewels, who can blame them that, ins of 
striving to be sterling diamonds, in __loftiest 
aim ~ scarcely soar beyond a polished imita- 
tion 

Naturally, men turn to women for the chief 
pleasure of their leisure hours, looking to them to 
soothe and soften and to render pleasant a thorny 
way; but it is not to the women who have 
chosen to become their rivals that they care to 
turn. Such women may instruct, but our gilded 
youth do not wish to be instructed. What 
they desire is to be entertained ; and here the 
fair coquette will serve their purpose. The 
woman who has made it her cue to please is 
never dull; her highest aim is to give pleasure, 
and because she is content to spare neither time 
nor pains, she will succeed. Consequently, of 
these two classes, there is no doubt which is the 
more pleasing to creation’s lords. The generality 
of men—there are of course many honourable ex- 
ceptions—have a strong prejudice, almost amount- 
ing to antipathy, against learned women. They 
feel their own domain to be invaded ; their oldest 
and most cherished principles to be violated ; and 
though they are too valiant to acknowledge awe, 
the uncomfortable suspicion that they may be 
some day called upon to vindicate their superi- 
ority, is displeasing to them. Their cause is good, 
and they have no fear for their inherited laurels ; 
but long inaction has made them indolent, and 
ease is a pleasant thing, and they would rather 

on in the good old way, as in the good old 
ys. It is hard, after generations of undisputed 
sovereignty, that a fight for it should be remotely 
possible. Women, say the so-called lords, are 
very charming—in their place, if only they 
would know that place, and—keep it. 

To such men, and emphatically they are many, 
the vainest, foolishest coquette is in comparison 
a household deity. Be it reasonable or not, such 
feelings are not unnatural. There is something 
ignominious in the thought of being superseded, 
and by a woman. 

The ‘fair girl graduates’ have their own tri- 
umphs—triumphs neither few nor insignificant ; 
but over the lives of men their triumphs have 
not extended. In the drawing-room, the despised 
coquette is queen-regnant, and there the pale 
student, the class-room’s glory, is simply nowhere. 
The ee knows her power and revels in it. 

efence, the exercise of such a power has 
been thrust upon her. She is not—or was not 
always—heartless.) She knows—who better ?— 
that this light trifling is ignoble. It is not the 
life she would have chosen had the choice been 
given her; but there is ic in it. The sense 
of sway is delightful to her; the sweets of adula- 
tion, like a subtle poison, intoxicate their victim 
with a transient rapture; and she knows that 
while she is young and has health and gaiety 
she can hold her own. And afterwards? But 
why dream of the stormy morrow? ‘To-day is 
fair. Why trouble as to what the end may be? 

In the meantime, she will laugh and flirt, and 
be fitful and charming, vivacious, dreamy, cruel, 
kind; she will attract and repel, draw hearts to 
her, whose homage her own levity will quick] 
alienate; she will be wondered at, censured, 
admired, and perchance loved ; but until the sun 
shall dawn on that unknown country where men 


are constant, leal, and true, the land where 
unobtrusive kindliness is dearer to them than 
feigned flatteries and bewitching arts—she will 
be a coquette ! 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN, 
CHAPTER VII.—AN INSULT. 


GaBRIEL eagerly caught the arm of Mr Cornellis, 
and passing his hand through it, suffered himself 
to be led away from the gate through the winding 
drive to the house. He did not look back to see 
the woman and children ; his shuffling feet moved 
hastily, and his arm and head were jerked for- 
ward spasmodically, indicating eagerness to get 
away from an interview that had distressed 
him 


Mr Cornellis helped him up the steps and in 
at his door, and almost led the way to the library, 
a snug little room, where, indeed, were a few 
books, but where very little study was done. 

Gabriel let himself down into his easy-chair 
with a groan, and held out his stick to Cornellis, 
who took it and put it on a rack where Gotham 
kept an array of hunting-whips and walking- 
sticks and fishing-rods. The wretched creature 
was full of small vanities. He liked to deceive 
himself and others into the belief that he was 
a strong athletic man, only deterred from show- 
ing his powers by his nervous malady. He 
talked as if he hunted and shot and fished ; 
but he did none of these things—he never had. 
He had long given up boating, because the damp 
and cold on the water brought on neuralgia; and 
he rarely mounted his horse, because he was too 
weak to endure the jolting. He had his top- 
boots, his corduroys, and scarlet coat; but he 
never wore them except once, to be painted 
in them. He had a sailor’s blue jersey, a com- 
plete boating costume, which he put on occa- 
sionally, but wore it about the house and grounds, 
not on the sea. His gun was never dise 
not even at sparrows and starlings, because the 
noise so near his ear shocked his highly strung 
and irritable nerves. 

He was made up of pretence. Now he was 

laying with a new Somer and Justin 
ornellis helped to amuse him with it, and 
flatter him into belief that there was reality in 
it. This new assumption was that he was going 
to contest the county at the next general elec- 
tion. He never asked himself whether he seri- 
ously contemplated the expense and effort; he 
amused himself with talking about the campaign, 
making sketches of electioneering addresses, and 
drawing up lists of voters who must be can- 
vassed. So little in earnest was Mr Gotham 
that he had not decided on his politics; he 
rather thought of standing as an Independent 
candidate, but whether the shade was to be 
Liberal Conservative or Conservative Liberal 
remained undetermined. 

~ Justin Cornellis humoured and flattered him 
in all his pretences, affected to regard them as 
serious, and obtained great influence over him 
accordingly. He never laughed at Gotham, who 
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was sensitive to ridicule, having a lurking 
consciousness of his inability to do those things 
to which he pretended. e was incapable of 
judging for himself, and felt about him for 
some one stronger than himself to whom he could 
appeal, and on whom devolve irksome and per- 
plexing duties. 

The management of his property was beyond 
his abilities, and he was jealous and suspicious 
of every solicitor and agent whom he employed. 
He no power of concentrating his atten- 
tion for long on any subject, or of supervising 
accounts, or considering the nature of the leases 
and ments he was required to sign. He 
invi Mr Cornellis, as a disinterested person, 
to assist him, and soon delegated was 
he could delegate to him, to save ‘himself the 
trouble of going into the matter. He had 
himself thrust his neighbour into the position 
of unpaid agent for his property, which con- 
sisted not only of the manor of Hanford, but 
of houses in London, and investments in various 
securities foreign and domestic. His uncle had 
been a shrewd business man, so also had been 
his father, and till the death of the latter, Gabriel 
had allowed Mr Giles to manage his money 
matters for him, satisfied so long as he had 
enough to spend; but after the death of his 
father, he had pea his affairs in several hands, 
changing out of suspicion that he was being 
defrauded, and being most apprehen- 
sive of dishonesty in the more upright men, 
because they were straightforward and did not 
flatter him. 

With his usual inherent meanness, he played 
a part with Cornellis. He was related to Justin 
Cornellis, whose mother had been a Gotham; 
and it was partly for his wife’s health, and chiefly 
to be near alman of means to the reversion 
of whose estate he might lay claim, that Cornellis 
had settled at Hanford. Mr Gabriel Gotham 
encouraged Mr Cornellis to think that he 
would inherit the property after his, Gabriel’s, 
death—without, however, having really so by will 
disposed of his Lat agg By holding out this 
hope before Cornellis, he secured his fidelity 
and obtained his services. 

But Gabriel Gotham was only an extreme 
instance of that shallow pretence which cloaks 
the life of every one of us who moves in society. 
Our very waistcoats are a pretence: they assume 
to be all cloth, and are only cloth on the front 
that shows; they are calico behind. And so 
is it with our manners, our conversation: it 
is all only half what it pretends to be; the 
cloth does not go the whole way round the heart. 
We have smiles and a squeeze of the hand for 
an acquaintance—a front of cordiality, a back 
of indifference. We are liberal in opinion, gene- 
rous in action, frank in demeanour, sympathetic 
in intercourse ; but the backing is all narrow- 
ness, meanness, closeness, and selfishness, The 
writer once thus addressed a little boy: ‘Why, 
Fred, what an extraordinary fit your nether gar- 
ments are !’—‘ Yes, sir,’ answered Fred; ‘they 
are reversible. When I’ve sat out one side, I 
turn ’em about and sit out the other.’ Which of 
us dare reverse our moral garment, that has only 
one face good? Which of us dare ex the 
calico and hide the cloth? Yet let the moralist 
growl: there is merit in pretence. The world 


would be an unendurable world were it not for 
the painted screens, and the disguises which 
conceal its uglinesses, its waste and lumber. 
What pleasure should we reap from social inter- 
course, were our acquaintances to tell us exactly 
what they thought of us? Do they not exercise 
self-restraint in hiding from us that we bore 
them? Why should the worst side be thrust 
to the fore? Every picture has two sides, every 
flower has an ugly sordid root. We show the 
blossom of life to our neighbours, but do not 
thrust the root into their faces. The man who 
blurts out all his mind, and the woman who 
despises conventionalities, are shunned—they are 
agreeable to no one, not even to themselves. Toa 
meal belong empty wine-bottles, potato parings, 
cabbage stal old bones, and of ristle, 
together with cinders and dust from the kitchen 
fire; but also very good wine and toothsome 
dishes. The ash-heap and the pig-pail get the 
first, and we the rest. We are not swine, to 
be given the refuse; nor scavengers, to carry 
off the dust. Life is a milk-pan; and to it 
belong cream and sediment: we exhibit the 
cream, and cast away the sediment ; we retain the 
thin skimmed milk for our private consumption. 
Then, not a word against pretence! It invests 
life with grace ; it saves it from becoming mate- 
rial. Without it, life is not worth having. 

There is even heroic virtue in pretence. It 
is generous, it is unselfish, We offer the best 
to others; we keep the thin and poor for our- 
selves. Our neighbours know that what we offer 
is superficial; but they are superficial likewise, 
and give us back in return their best—heart, 
welcome, smiles, cheerful conversation—in a word, 
they give us all their cream. When our faces 
have vanished, they sit down to sup ‘sky-blue.’ 
The fire blazes in the drawing-room for the 
visitor ; but the lady shivers at her needlework 
in her fireless room up-stairs. The visitor enjo 
the warmth for ten minutes; she endures the 
cold the long day, because the coal-bill is too 
heavy to allow of a second fire. The visitor 
has hot mutton; when he is gone, the family 
eats the cold remains. The visitor has the silver 
candlestick, and every one else a benzoline lamp. 
For the guest, the best Worcester or Swansea 
service is produced; when he is gone, it is put 
away, and the household dines off very chea 
chipped ware. The guest, if very young an 
green, goes away impressed with the comfortable 
circumstances of his late host. 

Then, I say again, not a word against pre- 
tence ; it is one of the first of human virtues, 

There are pretences and pretences. Mr Gabriel 
Gotham was contemptible because his pretences 
profited no one ; not because they were in them- 
selves pretence. We are selfish in our estimate 
of pretence. We condone, even applaud that 
which conduces to our own comfort, and blame 
and deprecate that out of which we reap no 
advantage. 

‘So, they have been here sponging,’ said Mr 
Cornellis, ‘I knew it would be so. But the old 
woman did not know her man. She thought 
you soft, weak, — moved by the tale of 
misery. The whole thing was cleverly got up, 
a theatrical effect—the baby, the twins. But 
you see through those sort of things. Not so 
soft as supposed, eh, Gabriel ?’ 
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‘Mrs Cable thought her son was drowned, 
and was in distress about the children.’ 

‘O yes—of course. Yet the bells are ringing 
for the return of Richard. She knew he was 
safe ; but she wanted to wrest a promise of help 
from you before the news reached you. It was 
ingenious, but not honest. With another man, 
it 4 have succeeded, but not with you.’ 

‘No,’ said Gabriel dispiritedly ; ‘perhaps not 
with me. She said I was weak. Indeed, she 
was not polite.’ 

‘Tried the domineering dodge, did she?’ said 
Cornellis.s ‘Had no consideration for your 
nerves 

‘None in the least,’ answered Gabriel. ‘What 
I have suffered is more than words can describe. 
—I will ring the bell. I must have some Char- 
treuse ; I am so shaken, so overcome by the scene. 
It was very distressing to me.—You will have 
some of the liqueur a I feel as if I should 
sink if I did not take some; and all my nerves 
are in a quiver.’ 

‘If she comes again, send her to me.’ 

‘IT will do so, Cornellis; I cannot endure 
another interview.’ : 

‘You have made no promise.’ 

‘I—I only said that if the children were really 
left orphans, I would consider what was to be 
done. I would not let them starve ; but I made 
the condition that nothing was to transpire ; and 
I thought it would be wise for me to manage 
the matter through you, so that no suspicion 
might attach to me, and because I really am not 
equal to the fatigue and excitement. Bessie is a 
woman, so impulsive, threatening.’ 

‘That is like you, ever cautious and prudent. 
Ah! what a man you are!’ exclaimed Cor- 


nellis; ‘always ready at an emergency. And 
with those shattered nerves too! If I did not 
see it, it would seem incredible.’ 

The Chartreuse was brought in. Gabriel’s 


hand shook so that he was unable to fill the 
liqueur glasses; therefore Mr Cornellis helped 
his friend and himself. As he was sipping 
his Chartreuse, he laughed, and put down the 


lass. 

‘What is it?’ asked Gotham, with a suspi- 
cious twitch in his mouth. He disliked to hear 
laughter ; he thought that he was the object of 
derision. 

‘I was thinking of the condition of those 
Cables,’ said the ex-missionary. ‘Supposing they 
carried their point, and all the seven little brats 
became heiresses of your estate, what a scramble 
there would be among the ragtag of the place 
for them! What airs the young misses would 

ive themselves! How they would flout about 
in fine feathers and silks, and brag of their 
dfather, talking in their broad vulgar Essex 
Sialect, so close akin to Cockney, of wessels and 
winegar and wiolets.’ 

‘Very funny,’ sniggered Gotham. 
have not got my property yet.’ 

‘And never will,’ said Cornellis, ‘If you 
wanted to send them to the bad, you could not 
better insure their ruin. They make respectable 
mudlarks. Dress them in peacock plumes, and 
vulgar fowl.’ 

‘ 

As 


‘But they 


ey are pretty,’ said Gotham. 
children, But with that class, good looks 
ted with bad 


disappear early. Good looks associa 


manners, dirty nails, fine clothes, and dropped 
hs, make a hideous muddle,’ 

_ ‘TI suppose you are right,’ said Gabriel with a 
sigh. He thought of the little hand closed about 
his finger, and the warm sense that stole from 
it up his arm to his heart. ‘Poor little things. 
They have my blood in them—that accounts for 
their good looks.’ 

‘But how diluted with ditch-water! If Richard 
had married some one of a superior class, there 
might have been improvement ; but as it is, the 
deterioration is irretrievable.’ 

‘You know what I have done, Justin,’ said 
Mr Gotham, after a pause—‘Give me another 
glass of Chartreuse ; 1 spilled half the last, my 
hand shakes so.’ 

‘I beg your pardon. What have you done?’ 

‘You know what I have done. I could not 
manage in any other way to keep my memory 
clear of reproach and to save my conscience. I 
have left everything to you, and you have my 
secret instructions. Should Richard be ever in 
want of money, you will let him have it; and 
the little girls must not be allowed to need. You 
will manage all that for me. I am a poor frail 
creature, and may drop off any day.’ 

‘Not a bit—not a bit. ton have to become 
an M.P. yet, squire. It will do you good to 
contest an election. By Jove! I would not be 
the man to stand against you, known as you 
are, and respected in the county, and generally 
beloved.’ 

‘I am respected, I believe.’ 

‘And loved, Every one sympathises with your 

‘They are tem A may look to a time 
when T’shall be able to go out iter the hounds, 
and speak and take my place in the House 
without being subject to these neuralgic attacks.’ 

‘Certainly you may. I believe they have 
been brought on by worry. This wretched 
affair of the Cable woman has tormented you 
for years.’ 

‘For near on forty years, said Gotham. 

‘You have felt that something must be done, 
and yet you could not, with respect for yourself, 
your name, and position, in any way countenance ' 
a claim. Now you have, with your usual saga- 
city, hit on a mode of extrication out of the 
dilemma. Rely on me. I am a plain, straight- 
forward man, and I will execute your wishes 
with fidelity, should the time come when I am 
called on to do so; but’—— Cornellis laughed. 
‘By Jove! Gotham, which is the most likely 
to outlive the other? I have been battered about 
in the East and in Africa, and have had fevers 
and privations ; whilst you—you tough old fox- 
hunting squire, lapped in luxury, have a con- 
stitution like heart of oak, only temporarily 
troubled by neuralgia—all brought about by 
external worry—produced by that insinuating 
woman. Don’t me the contrary—she ran 
away with you. She was half-a-dozen years 
older than yourself,’ 

‘Only two.’ 

‘A woman ripens before a man in wits as 
in everything else. She drew you on—it was 
a plant; and uncommonly lucky you were to 
get out of your difficulty as you did. I am not 
sure—you clever dog—that you had not prepared 
the loophole beforehand.’ 
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‘On my honour, it was not so.’ 

‘In love, as in war, all is fair,’ said Cornellis. 
‘In this little game, the play was first-rate. It 
was checkmate after the first two moves.’ 

Mr Gotham held out his glass for more liqueur. 
‘As Richard has returned, it is possible that 
Josephine may not be lost,’ he said, as Mr Cor- 
nellis poured out the Chartreuse. 

‘She is not lost ; she has come home.’ 

‘What—Josephine! How did she escape ?’ 

‘In a somewhat singular manner. She was 
blown out to sea, and picked up by the lightship, 
which also lost its moorings, and was wrecked on 
a sandbank.’ 

‘What—Richard and Josephine ?’ 

‘Yes, Cable was in the vessel.’ 

‘But not the boy. I heard he had come ashore 
ery the gale, so that Richard was alone in the 

t. 

‘No, the boy was not there.’ 

‘Only Richard and Josephine. That was quite 
romantic—Paul and Virginia.’ 

Mr Cornellis bit his lip. ‘Excuse me, Gabriel ; 
I do not like this joke. You are clever and 
witty, but my daughter must not be made a 
subject of your satire,’ 

‘Ah! Cornellis,’ said Gabriel with a sigh, ‘that 
was a pity, that marriage of Richard’s. If he 
had but looked above him! If, for instance, he 
could have aspired to your Josephine.’ 

*He would not have had her,’ said Cornellis. 

‘Why not? I could then, perhaps, have done 
something for him through you.’ 

‘I would not have suffered it.’ The ex-mis- 
sio for a moment lost his temper. ‘I could 
not allow my daughter to marry a common sailor, 
and one who is without a father.’ 

Gabriel fidgeted in his chair, with his elbows 
on the arms of the seat, and spilt his Chartreuse 
down his waistcoat. ‘I was but supposing a case,’ 
he said—‘supposing it for my own convenience. 
If I had wished it, Justin, perhaps 
you would have yielded. The fellow has good 
blood in his veins, you know, though the world 
does not know it.’ 

‘Exactly—the world does not; and we must 
consider the opinion of the world. A man may 
have the blood of a peer; but if he is not in 
Debrett, he is a commoner to me.—Let us change 
the subject, Gabriel. Let us go over together 
the list of the voters’ 

‘Not now, Justin ; I cannot attend to business. 
Do you not see how white, how twitching my 

r cheek is? There is a nerve which reaches 
rom the brain down the whole side of the system 
to the small toe—that nerve is just as though 
— and twisted and nipped with pincers. 

am in indescribable pain. I cannot remain 
here any longer. You will allow me to go up- 
stairs; I must have recourse to my drops for 
reliefi—Take some more Chartreuse. There is 
noyau, if you prefer it, or absinth. You will 
not be offended if I leave you. I have been over- 
wrought. I shall not be in a condition to see 
you till to-morrow afternoon ; I must have com- 

lete rest after the trials and exertions of to-day.’ 
He shuffled to the door. 

Cornellis did not remain after Gotham retired. 
He was angered out of his usual equanimity; 
the suggestion made by the wretched man had 
stung him like an insult. ‘That he should dare 


—should dare to think of such a thing!’ he 
muttered as he walked back to Rose —. 
‘My Josephine and his-—— He clenched hi 
fist, and did not complete his sentence. 


ECONOMY AT THE COLONIES. 


Tue welfare of our ‘kin beyond the sea’ is in 
many ways so intimately connected with the 
interests of the mother-country, that any indica- 
tion of their prosperity and happiness must be 
hailed with sincere satisfaction. It may be well, 
therefore, to refer at the present time to a highly 
significant indication of the very decided and 
substantial progress which our colonies generally 
have made within the past few years. This is 
in no way more pointedly shown than in the 
very considerable money accumulations which 
many thousands of our countrymen now resident 
in the colonies have at their credit in the savi 
banks recently established there. And no happier 
‘sign of the times’ could surely be pointed to 
than the continued increase in the number of 
such excellent agencies throughout the United 
Kingdom, or indeed in any country where an 
increase occurs. But with such a great future 
before our vast colonial possessions, it is a fact 
of especially happy omen that, in a comparatively 
brief period of time, the ingrafting, not a day 
too soon, of our well-known and appreciated 
savings-bank system on almost every section of 
the colonies, should already bid fair to i 
in results actually accomplished, anything of the 
kind that has been done at home. 

According to the latest official returns on the 
subject, the accumulated results of an average of 
fully fifty years’ operations of the two systems 
of Mie Biven ol in vogue in this country may 
be approximated at about, in round numbers, a 
millions sterling, representing something 
like five million depositors. With the population 
approaching thirty-seven millions, the proportion 
of money saved by means of these does 
not indeed seem unduly large; but it is well 
at the same time to remember that not a few 
other attractive agencies now compete with the 
savings-banks for a share of the savings of the 
working-classes, who are of course their best 

atrons. Asa matter of fact, numerous Friendly, 

‘o-operative, and Building Societies annually 
receive a very considerable sum of money from 
the classes referred to; and it would seem to 
indicate that the wage-earning, or rather the 
wage-saving classes of this country are not a 
whit less prudent than the wealthier portion of 
the community with + to the adoption of 
the well-known adage about having ‘too many 
eggs in one basket.’ Considering, therefore, the 
very brief career of our colonies, and havin 
regard also to the many peculiar difficulties an 
disadvantages that stand, or may be thought to 
stand, in the way of their making a combined 
effort after their general independence, and 
burdened, too, with such a heterogeneous mass 
of people, gathered for the most part from the 
four quarters of the globe, to be instructed in 
the principles it is truly 
note the real and substantial progress they have 
made in the direction indicated by means of the 
savings-banks during the past ten or twelve 
years. 
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THE BUSHFORD CASE. 


The great colony, or rather group of colonies, 
of Australasia naturally commands first attention, 
both on account of the importance and extent of 
our connectional interest in its material welfare, 
and likewise because of the fact that the credit 
of having attained up to the present time the 
highest figure in colonial savings-banks is due 
to snligtdain depositors. Of the seven colonies 
comprising Australasia, Victoria takes the lead 
by a far way in the number of depositors and 
also in the amount at their credit. The last 
returns give the former at 137,093 and the amount 
at £2,818,435—or an average of about £20 to 
each depositor. The colony of New South 
Wales comes next with 66,604 investors, holding 
£2,805,856—or £42 apiece, the highest average 
of all. New Zealand follows with 69,966, or 
between three and four thousand depositors more 
than New South Wales, but with only £1,687,738 
at their credit—or £24 apiece. The widely 
scattered nature of the districts, or centres, of 
population which characterises New Zealand will 
probably account for this in some degree, besides 
the fact that the other class of banks have more 
numerous agencies there than in any other 
division of the colony. Next to New Zealand 
comes South Australia, which figures, all things 
considered, very creditably in the account, having 
46,338 depositors, with the sum of £1,500,249— 
or £32 to each. Queensland stands fifth on this 
list; there, no fewer than 26,642 persons own 
savings-bank accounts, representing a total sum 
of £1,086,685—thus giving the very high average, 
second to that of New South Wales, of £40 to 
each depositor. Tasmania and Western Australia 
follow in the order named, the former having 
17,231 depositors, owning £380,343; and the 
latter 1904 depositors, with the creditable sum 
of £24,838. The total for the seven Australasian 
colonies thus shows the very gratifying result 
that there are as many as 365,828 depositors in 
the General and the Post-oflice Savings-banks 
established there, and doing splendid work, who 
have accumulated an average sum of £28 apiece, 
or altogether £10,304,144 sterling. In 1881, 
the census of this great colony gave 2,833,608 
as the population, exclusive, however, of that 
of the Hii or Friendly Islands. The above sum 
in the savings-banks gives, therefore, the average 
of £3, 12s 8d. per head, which is thus con- 
siderably more than the average per head of 
the population in the same banks in this country. 
It must not, however, be assumed that the 
working-classes of the colonies, any more than 
those at home, practise thrift exclusively by 
means of savings-bank agency ; such an agency 
no doubt receives by far the largest share 
of their saved earnings; but it by no means 
receives it all. Investments in land, in house- 
property, &c. are, it is stated, extensively patro- 
nised by a large section of the classes in question ; 
the former by small capitalists in the more out- 
lying districts, and the latter by those resident 
in the large towns and cities, where it is very 
desirable to own property of the kind, For 
instance, it is stated—and the fact was quoted 
by the late Postmaster-general—that ‘no fewer 
than three-fourths of the mechanics of the city 
of Melbourne own the houses they live in.’ 

In Canada also, a highly satisfactory state of 
matters with respect to the efforts of the working- 


classes throughout the Dominion to save money, 
is to be recorded; there, too, the Post-office 
savings-banks are making rapid progress, havin 
already received a very flattermg amount o 
pene in ra of the many other competitors 
onger established in the field. On the 30th 
of June 1884, there were 66,682 depositors 
in Canadian savings-banks, ssing altogether 
the handsome sum of 13,245,552 dollars, or 
£2,649,110 sterling. 

Here, then, we have at a glance an exceedingly 
happy and certain indication of colonial prosperity, 
which it would surely be unwise and ungenerous 
to ignore. For if, in the very brief time since 
the opportunity was first afforded them, the great 
working-class population of the colonies, represent- 
ing three-fourths of the whole, have made, in 
spite of much uphill work and real hardship, 
such genuine material progress as is evidenced 
by their praiseworthy thrift-accumulations in the 
savings-banks, what results may they not achieve 
in, say, the next generation! In the meantime, 
they deserve every encouragement which it is 
possible for the government to give them in 
extending and perfecting, where the same is 
necessary, a system which seems already, as the 
foregoing references make very evident, to have 
received and maintained a very of 
their support and confidence. 


THE BUSHFORD CASE. 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
CHAP. Il.—BACK FROM THE BALTIC. 


Ir is not my intention to describe our cruise, 
that having nothing to do with my story ; suffice 
it to say that it was a most enjoyable one. We 
had lovely weather, with enough stiff breezes to 
blow all the dust of the law out of me. 

It was at Copenhagen that I received the 
following letter from my uncle : 


My pear Harry—I have been to London, and 
have seen Ernest. What I had heard of him was 
but too true. He did not deny it. I am thankful 
that he has not lost that respect for the truth 
which I always so earnestly endeavoured to instil 
into all your hearts. Had he done so, I should 
have had but little hope of saving him from ruin ; 
as it is, I trust that he is fully impressed with the 
knowledge of the danger of the course of life that 
he was pursuing, as well as its sinfulness, and that 
he has the strength of mind to abandon it for 
ever. He had contracted some debts, and these I 
have paid; or, rather, have furnished him with 
sufficient money to pay them, for I would not 
let him think that I had lost all trust in his 
honour. I placed before him, in the most forcible 
language at my command, the consequences of the 
vicious pleasures in which he had been indulging, 
if they were continued. I endeavoured to show 
him how he had been offending, not only against 
me, his sister, and Laura, but also against his 
Maker. I told him that the dear girls as yet 
were ignorant of his conduct ; but that, if he did 
not change at once, I should inform them of it ; 
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and then, I felt sure that Laura would cast him 
from her heart, as I should do from mine ; and 
that he must look for no more pecuniary aid from 
me while I live, and no share in my little property 
when I die. I drew a vivid picture of what his 
fate must be both here and hereafter. I spoke 
strongly, but lovingly, and with that eloquence 
which always comes when speaking from the 
heart, and, heaven knows, I spoke from mine. 

He seemed truly penitent, and vowed that he 
would never give me cause to speak to him in 
such a way again. I left him with the firm con- 
viction of his sincerity, and with the fervent hope 
that his early training and the innate goodness of 
his heart, now that the enormity of his sin has 
been brought home to his understanding, will 
enable him to resist temptation for the future. 

I trust that we shall never have to recur to this 
painful subject. 

Not having told the girls that I am writing to 
you, I can give you no messages from them, but 
I think you will receive a letter from Amy at the 
same time as you receive this. 

Wishing you every enjoyment from your cruise, 
and praying that God may ever bless you, I 
remain, my dear boy, your affectionate uncle, 

NicHoias BLaIne. 


As my uncle had said, Amy wrote to me by the 
same post, and there was also a letter from my 
mother, but neither of these epistles contained 
anything that I need transcribe here. All three 
letters had been written about a fortnight after 
my departure from Bushford. 

Our course, after leaving Copenhagen, not 
having been previously decided on, I heard no 
more from home until I landed in England, 
exactly seven weeks from the time when we 
started. 

At the post-office of the town where we landed, 
I found another letter, in an envelope with a deep 
black border, addressed in my mother’s hand- 
writing. With a beating heart, I tore it open. It 
was headed ‘ Bushford Vicarage,’ dated a fortnight 
back, and contained only these words : 


My pear Bor—Before receiving this, you will 
have doubtless read the fearful tidings in the 
newspapers. I need not tell you what trouble 
we are all in. Come to us at once.—Your loving 
mother, Emma Devon. 


Fearful tidings! What could my mother mean? 
I had read nothing. I had not seen a newspaper 
during the whole time I had been away. Why 
was she at the vicarage? The fearful tidings 
must relate to some one there. Was my uncle 
or one of the girls dead? or was it Ernest? For 
several minutes I stood in the post-office, holding 
the letter in my hand, lost in conjecture, and 
dreading I knew not what. Then I hastened to 
the nearest newspaper shop and bought a morning 
paper; but I could find nothing in it to solve 
the problem. One thing was certain: I must go 
to Bushford with all possible despatch. Consulting 


a time-table, I found that a train left in half an 
hour. I had just time to return to Sir Robert 
and Bob, tell them the reason of my sudden 
departure, and reach the station as the first bell 
was ringing. I was ony ig along the platform, 
when, glancing towards the bookstall, the placards 
of the evening papers, just arrived, caught my 
eye: ‘The Bushford Murder—Committal of the 
risoner.’ 

The guard’s whistle was already sounding, but 
the boy heard me call. I jumped into an empty 
se pag and he placed a paper in my 
hand as the train steamed out of the station. 
And now that I had the means of learning the 
truth, I dreaded the reading of it. For a minute 
or two I held the paper, fearing to open it, 
At length, I slowly unfolded it, and, as well as 
=. agitation would permit, read as follows: 
‘This morning, Ernest Carlton was again brought 
before the magistrates, charged on remand with 
the murder of his uncle, the Rev. Nicholas 
Blaine, at Bushford Vicarage, during the night 
of the 17th of September last. The evidence 
having been completed at the previous examina- 
tions, the depositions were now read over and 
signed by the witnesses, and the prisoner for- 
mally committed for trial at the next assizes,’ 

The paper fell from my hand on to the floor 
of the carriage, and I sat for some time as it 
were stunned. My dear uncle murdered, and 
Ernest accused of being his assassin! I could 
not realise it! It seemed as if I must wake 
presently and find it all a dream. 

I picked up the newspaper and read the para- 
oak again slowly and deliberately ; and then 
the conviction came to me that it was but too 
true! My uncle dead—murdered! That dear 
old man, whom I had left but seven weeks back 
in the full enjoyment of health and strength ! 
That good and true servant of his Maker, who 
had never wronged a fellow-creature in his life, 
murdered! Ernest his murderer? No !—a thou- 
sand times—no! Whatever his faults, follies, 
or even vices, he was utterly incapable of that! 
What chain of circumstantial evidence could 
have fixed the deed on him? The paper gave 
me no clue. It was useless to conjecture: 
there was nothing for it but to wait. 

The train was an express, and yet how slowly 
it appeared to move: it seemed as if I could 
have walked faster. The very fact of sitting 
still gave me the idea that I was wasting time. 
I got up, and walked backwards and forwards 
from one end of the compartment to the other ; 
but my agitation increased as we neared Bush- 
ford. At last the train drew up at the station. 
The stationmaster recognised me as I spran 
out on to the platform. I might have learne 
the ag nar ma from him, but I could not 
8 of it to a comparative stranger now; 
takin my small portmanteau in m head, 
set off to walk to the vicarage, There were 
vehicles waiting in the station-yard; but in 
my present state of mind, I felt that I must 
exert myself—I must be doing something. 

There were some lanes round the outskirts 
of the town by which I could reach the vicar- 
age without passing through the main streets ; 
and although it was a little farther, I went 
that way in order to avoid meeting any of the 
townspeople whom I knew, At length I came 
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in sight of the old house. I almost expected 
to see something different about it—something 
to indicate the dreadful deed that had been 
done there. But no; there was nothing: the 
blinds were not even drawn down. Of course 
not. I might have known it: the funeral 
must have taken place a week ago. 

My mother and the girls saw me open the 
gate, and came out to meet me. What a con- 
trast to our last meeting! Amy threw herself 
into my arms, sobbing bitterly. Laura did not 
weep, but there was a fixed look of agony in 
her face and eyes that was even more painful 
to see than Amy’s violent grief. My mother 
gras my hand and kissed me in silence, 
while the tears trickled down her face. My 
own eyes were far from dry, though, for their 
sakes, I restrained the evidence of my sorrow 
so far as I could. Not one of us spoke until 
we had entered the house and became somewhat 
calmer, Then I ventured to ask for the par- 
ticulars of my poor uncle’s death, telling them 
how little I already knew. Amy’s tears burst 
out afresh ; and I begged her and Laura to retire 
for a while, leaving my mother to tell me all. 
This they were persuaded to do, and I then 
learned the following particulars. 

Ernest suddenly arrived at the vi on 
the morning of the 17th of September, and had 
a private interview with my uncle. The old 
gardener, who was at work near the open window 
of the room in which they were conversing, 
heard some high words pass between them, 
though he could not distinguish their purport, 
except that he heard the words ‘my will’ men- 
tioned. Soon after, Ernest left the house, evi- 
dently much ruffled in temper. 

That night, when the household retired to 
rest, the vicar was left writing in his study, 
the last persons who saw him being Amy and 
Laura. In the morning, the housemaid, on 
entering the room for the purpose of opening 
the shutters, found -» poor uncle leaning back 
in his easy-chair, at his feet a pool of blood, 
which had flowed from a wound in his breast. 
He was quite dead and cold. The window was 
closed, but unfastened, and outside there were 
marks of a man’s footsteps, 

The local police were at once communicated 
with ; but they could discover no clue to the 
murderer. A London detective was then sent 
for, and he arrived at the vicarage during the 
afternoon. Commencing with the footsteps in 
the garden, he possessed himself of evidence 
which appeared to bring the deed clearly home 
to Ernest, who was arrested the same evening, 
and who gave no explanation of the circumstances 
that seemed to fix the guilt on him, simply 
contenting himself with declaring his innocence, 
He had positively refused to see any of his 
relations or friends, and had also declined to 
employ a solicitor, saying that he would receive 
no legal assistance except from me. It was 
pointed out to him that the preliminary examina- 
tions before the magistrates, as well as the coro- 
ner’s inquest, would in all probability be finished 
before my return, This, he said, was of no 
consequence, as he should offer no defence before 
the trial. 

My mother attempted to give me a detailed 
account of all the evidence collected by the 


detective ; but the agitation of mind from which 
she had suffered, and from which, indeed, she 
was still suffering, prevented her from forming 
a clear idea of it; and therefore, I determined 
on seeing the man myself. One thing I gathered 
from my mother’s discourse—that Ernest’s late 
course of life had become known, as well as 
my poor uncle’s visit to him in London. I was 
therefore no longer silent as to my knowledge 
on this point. 

I now a coegene my intention of visiting my 
dear uncle’s last resting-place. My mother offered 
to accompany me, but I preferred to go alone. 
There would be no difficulty in finding it, for 
he had, of course, been laid in the same grave 
with his wife. As I approached, I saw old Luke 
planting flowers on it. It was a sad welcome 
that he gave me. 

‘I little thought, Master Harry,’ he said, ‘that 
I should live to plant flowers on his grave. 
Him and me have often planted them together 
when it was hers only ;’ and he pointed with his 
trowel to my aunt’s name on the _ headstone, 
while he drew the back of his other hand across 
his eyes. 

‘Luke,’ I said, ‘it is selfish in us to grieve 
for his loss, when we know that he has gone to 
join her. You must have often heard him say 
with what longing he looked forward to the 
time when he should do so.’ 

‘Ay, ay, Master Harry,’ Luke replied ; ‘that’s 
true enough. I shouldn't ’a felt it so much if 
he’d died quietly in his bed, as she did, so that 
we could ’a said a to him, and he could 
’a spoke a last kind word to all of us; but 
to be cut off like that—all alone, and all in a 
minute ’——. 

‘But we must remember, Luke,’ I returned, 
‘for how short a time he suffered pain, and 
how well prepared he was for sudden death. 
We must think how good he was, and’—— 

‘Good !’ he interrupted ; ‘there ain’t another 
so good a man left in the world; and I feel 
afeared sometimes, Master Harry, that I- ain’t 
good enough to meet him there.’ He looked up 
into the sky, raising his hat reverently from 
his head. 


I then referred to the murder. ‘You don't 
believe that Ernest did it?’ I asked. 

‘I hope not, Master Harry—I hope not, he 
replied, ‘for he was a g lad in the days 
gone by. But it looks very black agin him— 
very black indeed.’ 

I was returning to the house, when Laura met 
me, and, taking my arm, drew me towards a 
remote part of the burial-ground beyond the 
church. ‘Harry,’ she said, ‘I want to speak to 
you about Ernest. It has added much to the 
intensity of my grief that he refuses to see me and 
Amy. Can you conjecture why?’ 

(h can form no idea, unless it be that he is 
ashamed to look you in the face, after his conduct 
of late,’ 

*You allude to the course of life he has been 
in London, I presume ?’ 

* Yes. 


‘I know but little,’ she went on. ‘Tell me all 
—that is, all that is fit for me to hear.’ : 

‘I am acquainted with nothing but what is 
written there, I said, placing the letter 1 had 
received at Copenhagen in her hand. 
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After reading it slowly and carefully, Laura 
resumed : ‘Something more must have happened 
subsequently. When Ernest had left the vicar- 
age on that day, Uncle Nicholas told me that 
he was no longer worthy of my love, and that 
I must think of him no more. I asked for ex- 

tions; but the answer I received was: 
“Another time, my dear.” That other time 
never came.’ 

‘Then you have no idea of what passed between 
Ernest and his uncle at that last interview ?’ 

‘None whatever,’ she answered; and then we 
walked on for a few minutes in silence. 

»Laura had hitherto conversed in her usual 
quiet manner; but when she spoke again, it 
was with an earnestness and passion such as I 
had never seen in her before. ‘Harry,’ she said, 
*I should have obeyed my dear uncle to the 
uttermost extent of my power, though my heart 
had broken; for I know, loving me as he did, 
he would not have spoken so without suflicient 
reason; but now that Ernest is in this dreadful 
trouble, all is changed. Whatever follies—what- 
ever wickedness he may have committed, I for- 

ive him. Tell him this, Harry, and tell him 

t he has my undying love.’ 

*You do not think him guilty of "—— 

‘Think him guilty!’ she exclaimed—‘ think 
him guilty of that, knowing his heart as I do! 
I know he is not!’ Then suddenly resuming 
her wonted manner, she said : ‘ Let us go in.’ 

When we re-entered the house, we found my 
late uncle’s solicitor, Mr Patnor, there. The 
will was in his’ possession. It had not been 
opened in consequence of my absence ; and hear- 
ing of my arrival from some one who had seen 
me walking from the station, he had now come 
for the purpose of performing that duty. 

Uncle Nicholas inherited a large property 
from his father, and had also santo a@ con- 
siderable amount with his wife. His charities 
had absorbed a portion of the principal in addi- 
tion to what he had given out of his annual 
income, but there was still sufficient remaining 
- enable him to leave a handsome sum to each 
of us. 

The will was dated some years back. It gave 
legacies to all his old servants; a thousand 
pounds to Laura; a like amount to my mother; 
and the remainder to be equally divided between 
Amy, Ernest, and myself. ~—_ ae was 
left in trust till she married—Mr Patnor and 
myself being named as trustees, and also as 
executors. ‘To all of us he left his blessing. 

He had called on Mr Patnor in the afternoon 
of the day on which he met his death, and 
instructed him to add a codicil revoking his 
ape to Ernest, and substituting a small legacy 
only, the reasons for this alteration being given. 
This codicil, however, was never executed. 
Patnor had not even time to add it to the will 
before he heard of my uncle’s death. The soli- 
citor, having settled with me some necessary 
preliminaries as to ——* the will, retired. 

The agitation of my first meeting with m 
mother and cousins having somewhat subsided, 


I endeavoured for the remainder of the evening | lig 


to lead the conversation into ordinary channels, 
and the subject which occupied the foremost 
place in our minds was not again mentioned 
with the single exception that, when we parted 


for the night, Amy, as she kissed me, again burst 


into tears, and sobbed out: ‘O Harry, save 
Ernest, save Ernest !’ 
And so passed the day of my return. 


SCOTTISH HUMOUR AND CHARACTER, 
MINISTER AND BEADLE. 


Tue office of an English beadle is commonly 
allied to the duties attaching to a messenger or 
crier at court. A Scotch beadle, however, is 
invariably associated with the minister and the 
kirk. He is a home-grown product, a Scotch 
beadle, and is, as a rule, eminently characteristic 
and racy of the soil. In rural parishes, more 
especially, the kirk beadle is an indispensable 
adjunct or tailpiece of the minister, and is 
usually alluded to as ‘the minister’s man.’ Next 
to the minister himself, the rural parish beadle 
is often, by force of individual character and 
position, the most conspicuous personage in the 
kirk, the precentor ranking third only by a good 
long way. As the handy confidant of the reverend 
gentleman in small and purely mundane matters, 
the minister and his man have conjointly fur- 
nished the ready humorist with endless situa- 
tions of characteristic and amusing portraiture. 
In these humorous collisions, the beadle has gene- 
rally the best of it. Asa rule, our shrewd, long- 
headed, canny-going Scotch beadle, in common 
with the ruling elder—both of whom are privi- 
leged to see behind the scenes—has too often 
discovered in his grave spiritual superior many 
of those little weaknesses native to us all As 
a result of this, the amalgam of humoristic 
story and anecdote, which sticks to the Scotch 
minister and his man like feathers to glue, is a 
healthy, relishable product of the soil, flavoured 
oftentimes with the driest of Scotch humour, and 
entirely denuded of objectionable hypocrisy and 
mean cringing to the ‘ cloth.’ 

The following story may be instanced in this 
connection, in which the beadle, by an ingenious 
exercise of sly humour, or pawkiness, as it is 
termed north of the Border, fairly out-generals 
his parsimonious spiritual superior. 

A parish minister in Stirlingshire, noted for 
his parsimonious habits, had his glebe land 
wholly cropped with corn upon one occasion. 
After the ingathering of harvest, news reached 
him that a considerable fall in prices was ex- 
pected; and he ordered his serviceable ‘man? 
John to get the corn thrashed and taken to 


Mr | market with all possible speed. Now, the beadle, 


having a well-founded hatred for his master’s 
greed, set about his work in his — style— 
a slow if sure process. John’s style, however, 
did not on this occasion please the minister, 
who ordered him to get through with the task, 
even although he should get it done by candle- 
ight. 

‘Weel, weel,’ said the beadle; ‘say nae mair 
aboot it ; it’ll be done, sir, e’en as ye desire. 

Next day, the minister, hearing the sound of 
the flail, entered the barn to see what progress 
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was being made with the work, when, to his 

astonishment and anger, he found his beadle 

‘flailing’ away with might and main, and a 

pan ee moe ing brightly on each side of the 
-floor. 

‘What’s this I see? What’s the meaning of 
this?’ demanded his master. ‘Candles burning 
in broad daylight !’ 

‘Oh, contain yersel’, sir—contain yersel’,’ replied 
John with provoking coolness. ‘1’m daein’ nae 
mair than ye bade me, for I’m daein’ the job 
baith by daylicht and by can’le-licht.’ 

The beadle, after being severely lectured on 
his extravagant conduct, was ordered to take the 
candles to the kitchen, and henceforth and at all 
times he was to be deprived of their use. 

One night shortly after, a message came to 
the minister that one of his parishioners, who 
lived at a distance, was supposed to be dying, 
and was anxious to see him. John was de- 
spatched to saddle the horse; and his master 
set about equipping himself for the journey. He 
then stepped across to where John was waiting 
with the animal, and seizing the reins, was about 
to mount, when suddenly, seeing a pair of horns 
on the crest of his steed, he shouted: ‘What 
in all the earth is this you have done, John?’ 

The beadle, comically peering in the darkness 
at the creature, exclaimed: ‘I declare, sir, if I 
hav’na saddled the coo instead o’ the horse, for 
the want o’ can’le-licht !’ 

In olden times, the serviceable beadle was 
armed with a small wooden ‘nob’ or mallet, 
with which he was quietly commissioned to 
‘tap,’ gently but firmly, the heads of careless 
sleepers in church during the sermon. An 
instance to hand is very amusing, and is not out 
of fair probability. 

In the old town of Kilbarchan, which is cele- 
brated in Scottish poetry as the birthplace of 
Habbie Simpson the Ppa and verse-maker of 
the clachan, once lived and preached a reverend 
original, whose pulpit ministrations were of the 
old-fashioned, hodden-gray type, being humdrum, 
and innocent of all eloquence and 
force. Like many of his clerical brethren, he 
was greatly annoyed every Sunday at the sight 
of several of his parishioners sleeping through the 
sermon. He was especially angry with Johnny 
Plane, the village joiner, who dropped off to sleep 
every Sunday afternoon simultaneously with the 
formal delivery of the text. Johnny had been 
‘touched’ by the old beadle’s mallet on several 
occasions, but only in a gentle though persua- 
sive manner. At last, one day the minister, 
provoked beyond endurance at the sight of the 
joiner soundly asleep, lost his temper. 

‘Johnny Plane!’ cried the reverend gentleman, 
stopping his discourse and eyeing the culprit 
severely, ‘are ye really sleeping already, and me 
no half through with the first head ?’ 

The joiner, easy man, was quite oblivious to 
things mundane, and noticed not the rebuke. 

‘Andra,’ resumed the minister, addressing the 
beadle, and relapsing into informal Doric, ‘ gang 
round to the wast loft [west gallery] and ra 
up Johnny Plane. Gie the lazy loon a guid stilt 
rap on the heid—he deserves’t.’ 

und and up to the ‘wast loft’ the old- 
fashioned beadle goes and reaching the somno- 
lent parishioner, he rather smartly ‘raps’ him 


on his bald head. Instantly, there was on the 
mq of Johnny a sudden start-up, and between 

im and the worthy beadle a hot, under-breath 
bandying of words. Silence restored, the reverend 
with his sermon as if nothing 
unusual occurred, 

After sermon, Andra met the minister in the 
vestry, who at once made inquiry as to the 
‘words’ he had had with Johnny in the gallery. 
But the beadle was reticent and uncommunicative 
on the matter, and would not be questioned as to 
the reception the joiner had given his salutary 
summons, 

‘Well, Andra,” at length said the reverend 
gentleman, ‘I’ll tell ye what; we must not be 
this matter; if the loon sleeps 

unday during sermon, jist you up and ra 
Sorce in’t the chiel wants, mind that, and spare 
not. 

“Deed no, sir, was the beadle’s canny reply. 
‘I'll no disturb him, sleepin’ or waukin’, for 
some weeks to come. He threatens to knock pew- 
bibles and hymn-books oot o’ me, if I again 
daur to “rap” him atween this and Martinmas, 
If Johnny’s to be kept frae sleepin’, minister, ye 
maun just pit the force into yer sermon.’ 

Robbie Fairgrieve was sexton as well as kirk- 
beadle in the parish of Ancrum, Roxburghshire, 
and despite the solemn duties attaching to his 
vocation, was on the whole a genial man, about 
equally fond of a joke and a good dram. In 
fact, Robbie was afllicted with a chronic ‘spark 
in his throat,’ which was ill to quench, and was 
indeed never fairly extinguished during the fifty 
years he officiated as kirk-beadle and sexton. 

One day, the minister of the parish met Robbie 
coming home from a visit to eee fair much 
sooner than was expected, he (Robbie) having 
found the fair painfully dry, in the sense of an 
unprecedented of friendly drams.. Curious 
to know the cause of the beadle’s quick return, 
the minister inquired as to the reason of such 
correct conduct, since most of his fellow-par- 
ishioners would likely stay out the fair. 

‘O sir, said Robbie, ‘huz yins [us ones] wha 
are sponsible kirk-officers’ (alluding to the min- 
ister and himself), ‘should aye strive to be guid 
ensamples to the riff-raff o’ the flock.’ 

The following bit of true Scotch humour may 
be classed in the same category as the preceding 
sketch, the witty impeachment once more coming 
from the lips of the minister’s own beadle. The 
story is put down to the credit of the very learned 
Dr Macknight, one of the lights of the Scottish 
Church in his day. The doctor’s beadle, or ‘man 
in attendance,’ have a 
sense of dry, pawky humour, and had ju 
the doctors habit of writing and publis = 
learned Scriptural books as just so much waste 
of time. 

‘Is the worthy doctor at home?’ asked a 
reverend caller at the manse one forenoon. 

‘Na, indeed, he is not, promptly replied the 
beadle. ‘He’s awa like a c are to Edin- 
burgh on a fell fuilish job.’ (The learned 
doctor had just gone off to the printers with 
his laborious and erudite work, The Harmony of 
the Four Gospels.) 

The caller was inquisitive; and on being 
further questioned as to what this ‘fell fuilish’ 
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job might be which so engaged his minister's 
attention, the witty beadle made answer: ‘He’s 
e awa’ to mak’ four men agree wha never 


cast oot’ (disagreed). 


A MUTUAL MISUNDERSTANDING. 


I am one of the senior travellers for a well-known 
Birmingham house of business. Early in 1884, 
my engagements called me to the north of Eng- 
d, where, among other things, I was com- 
missioned to get in several considerable sums 
of money which were owing to my employers. 
Money happened to be pretty plentiful; custo- 
mers were compliant, and affairs turned out 
most satisfactorily; so it was with a light 
heart and heavy pocket that I got into the 
train at Newcastle and found myself speeding 
comfortably towards Carlisle. I had in my pos- 
and 


session close upon seventeen hundred pounds, 
of which a large quantity was in gold 
notes. Most of this I carried in a small but 
strong handbag, which I locked securely, and 
which no power on earth could have persuaded 
me voluntarily to lose sight of for a moment. 
By the time I reached Carlisle, the afternoon 
was pretty far advanced ; and although my busi- 
ness there did not take very long, the early 
darkness of a roel evening had already 

un to set in when [ found myself back at 
the Citadel Station with nearly two hours to 
wait for my train to Dumfries, where I intended 
staying that night. Having so much time to 
wait, 4 thought I would take a stroll in the 
streets and spend the time in looking around a 
bit, instead of hanging about the station and 
making the delay seem doubly long by doing 
nothing. 

It was.a bitterly cold evening, with a regular 
Cumberland east wind sweeping down from the 
slopes of the Brampton Fells, which was doubt- 
less the reason why there were so few people 
about the streets. So I buttoned up tight y my 
long ulster, pulled my American ‘squash’ hat 
well over my ears, took my bag in my hand, 
and with a lighted cigar between my lips, com- 
menced walking in the direction of the cathedral. 
On my way, I paused to admire the massive 
strength of the county jail, which frowned stern] 
down from its solid keep on my left hand as t 
set out from the station. I stood for two or 
three minutes, during which my cigar went out; 
so, moving on where I might be out of the wind, 
I stopped to relight it in the main gateway; an 
innocent action enough, but one destined to cause 
me no slight vexation of spirit before the even- 
ing was over. Having successfully accomplished 
this, I resumed my walk down English Street, 
through Castle Street, till I found myself out- 
side the precincts of the cathedral. trying 
the gate of the Abbey—this is the name given 
to the cathedral close—I found it lock I 
shook it two or three times, but was obliged to 
give up the idea of getting inside. I was turn- 
ing to retrace my steps, when I observed on the 
other side of the street a man who seemed to be 
watching my proceedings with intense interest. 
He was a square-built, sturdy-looking person, 
not too well dressed, and it seemed to me that 
he looked slightly disconcerted when I turned 
and noticed him. He quickly recovered himself, 


however, and whistling in a nonchalant manner, 
commenced sauntering slowly in the opposite 
direction. 

Ordinarily, I should have thought nothing 
of such a slight and insignificant incident ; but 
the possession of a large sum of money on one’s 
person in an unprotected condition imparts a 
wonderful stimulus to the imaginative facul- 
ties. I could not help quickening my pace, and 
my heart beat faster at the bare thought that 
perhaps I was being followed by a dangerous 
member of the criminal classes who had unlawful 
designs upon me. After proceeding a few yards, 
I looked round, and my uneasiness was not less- 
ened to discover that the man had turned round 
too as soon asI had taken my eye off him, and 
was evidently keeping me well in sight. I was 
so alarmed iby this discovery, that in my anxiety 
to dodge this spy upon my actions, I now did 
a most foolish thing. Instead of keeping straight 
on towards the principal street, I turned sharply 
round the first corner on the right, and hurried 
on as fast as I could without actually running. 
The narrow street I entered led to another, past 
a church, and into a low part of the town, where 
I had never been before, and which seemed to 
be quite deserted. But, walk as I would, I found 
it impossible to shake off this man, who seemed 
indeed, if anything, to be gaining on me. 

I was now y alarmed. Here I was, in 
a strange town and in a low and solitary part of 
it, with a large sum of my employer’s money in 
my possession, and a footpad at my heels; for 
I had no doubt now that the man was a thief, 
who had somehow got an inkling of my business 
in the town, and resolved to annex my valuable 
bag. What would I not now have given to catch 
sight of the shops of English Street, or to hear 
the measured footfall of one of our blue-coated 
guardians of the peace! Nearer and nearer 
sounded the — of my pursuer. In despair, 
I decided to run for it, although my mind mis- 
gave me that such a step would only serve to 
confirm his presupposition that I was a prize 
worth oy enniless persons have no need 
to run away from Der. soa Still, I hoped 
I might have the luck to reach a main street, or 
at anyrate come in contact with some people 
whose presence would serve to avert the felonious 
design of which I stood in dread. 

Off I started, the man after me, and ran as I 
never ran before. Flying round the first corner, 
I tore along as if the enemy of souls had been 
behind me. My honour, my situation, my money, 

thaps my life, were at stake. Hampered though 
- with heavy ulster and heavy bag, I could 
have given my ordinary self a long start, fear 
lending me wings. But before I had gone fifty 
yards up this new turning, what was my horror 
to discover that my last state was worse than 
my first ; for I had blindly entered a cul de sac. 
I in my haste, without noticing, turned u 
an alley, with nothing but dark and decwsted 
factory premises on either side and a high wall 
in front. To proceed was impossible; to turn 
back meant to rush into the arms of the thief. 
No inhabited another — 
in sight, everything in darkness, myself panting, 
ped at with excited dread, my situation aid 
indeed seem desperate. How I upbraided myself 
for not having been content to stay quietly at 
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the station! How I cursed my folly for leaving 
the peopled safety of the principal streets! Reflec- 
tions of this sort, however, were speedily cut 
short by the advance of my pursuer in a threat- 
ening manner towards me. Grasping my precious 
bag firmly in one hand, I shortened my heavy 
stick with the other, so as to be ready for any 
emergency. 

Coming close up to me, the first words the man 
said were : ‘Open that bag.’ 

‘Stand back,’ I cried, ‘or, by heaven, I’ll floor 
you!’ 

‘O no, you won't,’ seizing my right arm with 
an iron grip. ‘Come, show me the inside of that 

ag of yours.’ 

‘Never!’ I shouted, struggling violently, but 
vainly, to free my arm from the vice whic 
the while held it fast. I was as a child in his 
strong hands. I expected every moment to feel 
the bag wrenched away from me. Strange to 
say, however, he made no movement to seize it; 
on the contrary, while retaining a firm hold of 
me, he seemed by no means anxious to come to 

Fenian, or you 


close quarters with it. 

‘Don’t get excited, m — 
drop that blessed thing here, and blow us bot 
up, which would be no use to you, and decidedly 
disagreeable to me.’ 

‘Fenian,’ ‘blessed thing,’ ‘blow us up’—why, 
what could such words mean? A light flashed 
across my mind and gladdened my soul, It was 
too ridiculous. I laughed aloud. I was sus- 
pected of being a dynamitard by this man, who 
was, after all, no more than an _ over-zealous 
detective, vigilantly carrying out the instructions 
for special watchfulness throughout the country 
which followed the dastardly outrages in London 
a few montks before! But stay ; was not this 
some wily artifice to throw me off m 4 
some chef-dcuvre of knavish wit, the device of 
an artist in his profession? This thought sobered 
me. 

‘Why, what—what do you suppose is in the 
bag?’ I stammered. 

“What is in the bag, indeed,’ rejoined he with 
the air of one who was not going to be taken in 
by subterfuges. ‘You come along with me to 
the Police station ; we’Jl soon see what’s in the 


‘And who are you, that you talk of taking 
me to the police station ?’ 

‘I am a detective officer. 

‘Show me your warrant,’ I said, waxing bolder. 
‘I am an honest man of business, whom you have 
nearly run to death — I can’t afford to 
waste any more time; and I doubt now whether 
I shall be able to catch my train—through your 
officiousness.’ 

‘So do I,’ said he grimly; ‘I doubt it very 
much.’ He evidently wished it to be understood 
that he was not to be got over in that way. 

‘Come,’ said he, ‘if you are an honest man, 
you cannot object to prove to me the harmless- 
ness of the contents of your bag.’ 

His request revived my former suspicion. I 
dared not risk this, with no evidence to the 
truth of the man’s professions other than his 
own allegations. 

‘If you are an honest man,’ I rejoined, ‘you 
will produce your authority to make such an 
unheard-of request.’ 


‘Very easily done,’ said he roughly, as he 
commenced to drag me along. ‘All your shifts 
and arguments are no use, Mr Fenian. Your 
sort take too much nabbing, to let you get the 
slip, once we’ve got you. Tene on to the police 
station; I’ll show you my authority soon enough 
for you.’ 

he cathedral clock chimed the half-hour. 
There was just twenty minutes to the time for 
the departure of my train. If I went to the 
— station, I knew I should lose it. This 

was particularly anxious not to do, An idea 
struck me. I turned to my companion. 

‘Look here. If you merely want to satisfy 
“gg one as to the innocence of my bag, that can 

done just as well in the presence of some 


all| respectable inhabitant of the place as if you 


wasted my time, and made me lose my train 
through a vexatious pilgrimage to the police 
station. Besides, I am not anxious to be dragged 
there like a felon, I’ll tell you what, if you 
will come with me to the railway station, I am. 
willing there, in the presence of the station- 
master or some responsible official, to show you 
my bag. But open it here for your curiosity in 
this lonely spot, Twill not.’ 

To this proposal he assented. Keeping tight 
hold of my arm, he soon piloted me to the station, 
where we were ushered into the station-master’s 
private room. One of the head booking-clerks 
came and assured me of the worthy detective’s 
identity, of which I was of course getting more 
and more convinced from the time he agreed 
to my proposal. Then, to fulfil my part of the 
compact, I unlocked my bag there in the office, 
and showed him its precious contents of bright 
gold and crisp bank-notes. 

‘Now you will understand,’ I said with a 
smile, ‘why I was reluctant to open this to a 
stranger in a dark street.’ 

‘I humbly beg your pardon, sir, for my mis- 
take,’ said he, looking very crestfallen. ‘But 
really, sir, when I saw you standing and examin- 
ing the jail, and then trying to force the gates 
leading in to the cathedral, I thought I’d got 
hold of one of them abomination dynamitards. 
And begging your pardon, sir, but with that 
long ulster and soft hat and black bag, you 
looked the very picture of one of these here 
Irish Americans who do the mischief; and I’m 
bound to confess I mistook you for one, especi- 
ally when you bolted down the slums and tried 
to get away. I apologise humbly for my mistake. 
But we’re bound to look sharp.’ 

‘Don’t mention it, my friend. The mistake 
was mutual. I took you for a desperate thief.— 
Good-bye.’ And the train steamed in to the 
platform, and in five minutes I was spinning 
along towards Dumfries. 


PREHISTORIC ITEMS. 


Noraine is more interesting than to speculate 
upon the social condition of those rude progenitors 
of the human race whose history, until our own 
epoch, has lain shrouded in the night of Time. 
For the most part, all is mysterious and enigmatic 
concerning them; yet, »wing to the researches 
of the archeologist, the geologist, and last, but 
not least, the student of botany, we are enabled 
in some degree to penetrate the gloom. We 
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can tell with what implements they went a-hunt- 
ing, with what material they made their clothes, 
and what food they ate. The botanist can even 
inform us how the prehistoric host adorned his 
little feast; the cates he offered his guests for 
grace rather than for need; the dessert he 
set before a wedding party, and the provender 
he placed before the no less joyous convivia- 
lists bidden to rejoice over the advent of a 
first-born! These archaic boards were not so 
scantily furnished as we might suppose. Fore- 
most figured the time-honoured pear and apple ; 
the homely fruits, so dear to schoolboys of 
all ages and all countries, we now know de- 
lighted the palates of children born ere recorded 
history The prehistoric area of the apple 
was chiefly in the region lying between Trebi- 
zond and Ghilan. The lake-dwellers of Lom- 
bardy, Savoy, and Switzerland made great use 
of apples. ‘They always cut them lengthways, 
and preserved them dried as a provision for 
the winter, writes Decandolle in his interesting 
work on the Origin of Cultivated Plants. Two 
varieties of apples seem to have been known 
to the lake-dwellers before they possessed metals. 
Whether they ever solved the problem that hope- 
essly puzzled George III., and got them into a 
dumpling, archeology does not as yet inform 
us. The abundance of the fruit found in pre- 
historic stores would seem to indicate some kind 
of cultivation. 

The pear is of less frequent occurrence, although 
it is found in the prehistoric dwellings of Switzer- 
land and Italy, usually in a dried state and 
cut lengthways. Then, as now, therefore, the 
pear was a greater luxury than the apple. The 
abundance and variety of names testify to the 
very ancient existence of the latter from the 
Caspian Sea to the Atlantic. Philology comes 
largely to our aid in this interesting study. The 
more ancient and widely spread a plant, the 
more numerous its names. 

But prehistoric diners-out possessed one of the 
best of all fruits, the grape. Seeds of the grape 
have been discovered in the lake-dwellings near 
Parma, dating from the age of Bronze; also in 
the prehistoric settlements of Lake Varese and of 
Switzerland. M. Decandolle, moreover, informs 
us that vine-leaves have been found in the tufa 
near Montpellier, where they were probably 
deposited before the historical epoch, also in the 
same formation in Provence. Whether they com- 
bined the two we know not, but it is quite 
probable that wine and walnuts delectated the 
palates of primitive feasters. 

The ut is of great antiquity. Walnut 
leaves have been found in the quaternary tufa 
of Provence, and a ies of walnut in some of 
the Swiss lake-dwellings. The species possesses 
a Sanskrit name, a fact testifying to its early 
cultivation in India. The tree was introduced 
into China about 140 B.c. 

Only one cherry-stone has been as yet found 
in any prehistoric settlement of Italy or Switzer- 
land, nor is the antiquity of the stratum quite 
certain. 


One of the most curious and suggestive 
discoveries in this ficld is that of the poppy. 
Were, then, these rude fishers and hunters 
troubled with carking cares, low spirits, and me- 
lancholia, as well as the worn-out brain-workers 


and anxious bread-winners of the nineteenth 
century? Was there perhaps a Coleridge or a 
De Quincey among the Swiss lake-dwellers of 
the age of Stone, some dreamer hopelessly wedded 
to opium? The capsule of the ‘Poppy has been 
found in these primitive abodes; whilst its 
numerous names in the language of antiquity 
rove its ancient origin. Besides Sanakrit, 
ersian, and Arabic names, several exist in the 
Slav languages. 

Tobacco-smoking in America was very common 
in ancient days, and pipes of wonderful work- 
manship have been discovered in the tombs of 
the Aztecs. The use of tobacco in Western 
nations, however, dates from the discovery of 
America, so that it is not to be taken into 
account here. When we come to vegetables, 
and what is generally summed up under the 
head of farinaceous food, we find that our lake- 
dwellers fared not so badly after all. In the 
age of Bronze, the ancient inhabitants of Switzer- 
land and Italy had beans most probably served up 
with bacon; lentils also figured in the domestic 
bill of fare ; very likely, the housewife concocted 
better lentil broth than many a mistress of 
genteel households nowadays. Nor were nursery 
puddings and invalid dishes wanting in those 
early days. The prehistoric cook had several 
varieties of wheat, millet—of which they made 

t use—oats, two varieties of six-rowed barley, 

ides other cereals. It is needless to insist 
on the interest and value of such facts and con- 
clusions as these, arrived at with patient care 
and after unremitting investigations. Doubtless, 
archeology and paleontology have many more 
revelations of a similar kind in store for us. 

Before leaving a fascinating subject, let us 
mention one curious fact more. The great 
antiquity of the cultivation of flax is well known. 
The prehistoric inhabitants of the peat-mosses of 
Lagozza in Lombardy employed flax, the Linum 
angustifolium, though ignorant of the use of hemp 
and of metals. On the other side of the Alps, 
among the lake-dwellers of Switzerland, the same 
wee of flax has been discovered, this perennial 

inum angustifolium, now wild in southern alpine 
regions. us, before the arrival of the Aryans 
in Europe, before metals, even bronze, were 
known, before hemp and the domestic fowl were 
known also, civilisation had reached a certain 
development on both sides of the Alps. Folks 
wore linen; satisfied their hunger on beans and 
bacon ; and cracked their nuts on high-days and 
holidays, much as they do nowadays. 


DOMESTIC FIRE-EXTINGUISHERS. 


Amonc civilised nations it is usual to make pro- 
vision of some kind or other against the destruc- 
tion of property by fire. In many large towns 
and cities, these provisions are as complete as 
science or experience can suggest. A staff of well- 
trained horses and men are maintained and kept 
in readiness at all times ; fire-engines of the most 
approved forms can be turned into the streets 
in a few seconds ready for work ; district stations 
are scattered all over the town; a lookout tower 
of some kind or other is usually provided ; while 
not only are the several stations connected with 
each other electrically, but also fire-alarms are 
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situated at the corners of streets or other promi- 
nent places, at short distances from each other, 
connected electrically also with the district sta- 
tions. By the aid of all these ingenious contriv- 
ances, a fire-engine can be brought to work on a 
fire very soon after the alarm is given, and often 
before rauch destruction is done. Small towns 
are content, or have to be content, on account of 
the expense, with the manual engine, which is 
not always ready when required, or if ready, is 
without the necessary supply of water to work 
it, and is, generally speaking, too late on the 
scene to be of any practical service. In villages, 

ublic institutions, and private houses, provision 
is rarely if ever made; and when a fire un- 
fortunately occurs, the excitement is so t 
that everything of use seems to be in places 
where it is most difficult to be found. The 
buckets are nowhere within easy reach; the 
water apparently runs more slowly from the ta 
than usual ; every movement is delayed, and all 
the while the fire is making rapid progress. 

People in towns are better off in three respects 
than those in the provinces: first, they have 
greater facilities for insuring their ge nag 
secondly, they do obtain the aid of the fire- 
engines; and thirdly, they have a supply of 
water in the house. But notwithstanding these 
advantages, it is generally felt, even in towns, 
that something more should be done; for, with 
fires, nothing is so serious as delay. A small 
jet of water will put out a fire while in its 
infancy; but ten thousand such jets would be 
ineffectual when the infant has developed into 
the dreaded giant. The tendency of modern 
teaching is to make such provision as can check 
the fire in its earliest stages; and what is 
required in this direction applies with more force 
to the provinces than the towns. There are 
three ways in which a fire may be checked before 
it becomes uncontrollable. One is, by providing 
each room with a flat cistern in the ceiling; 
the bottom of the cistern is perforated like a 
colander, but the perforations are closed by an 
alloy of low fusing-point. As soon as the tem- 
perature of the room rises above this fusing- 
point, the alloy drops away, the perforations 
reappear, and down falls the fine stream of water 
exactly in the place where it is most required. 
These cisterns were at one time largely used, 
but they are almost forgotten seen” ieee are 
doubtless many objections to their use, especially 
in private houses; but they are certainly very 
— contrivances for the prevention of serious 


8. 

In America, most of the large stores and fac- 
tories are i with steam for the working 
of machines, ese places are at the same time 
usually provided with a steam-jet in each room, 
so that, should a fire originate in any one, the 
proper tap is turned, and a plentiful supply of 
steam directed on it checks with considerable 
certainty its further progress. Now, it has 
occurred to the writer that in towns in this 
country a similar method might be adopted. 
Given a ge eg to each house, and a cistern 
sufficiently elevated—on or near the roof at least 
—all that is required is to carry a small perfor- 
ated pipe around and under the ceilings, and 
with a separate tap for each room. Should a 
fire break out in any particular room, the proper 


~ could be turned on, and the fire would pro- 
bably be subdued at once. The third method is 
a very simple, and may be made an inexpensive 
one. It consists in filling bottles or other con- 
venient vessels with water or some other liquid, 
and placing them on racks in convenient places 
about the building. Most persons are familiar 
with the much advertised hand-grenades, so 
fashionable at the present time; and what is 
here suggested is an imitation of this system in 
an economic way. It is usually claimed that 
these hand-grenades are filled with some myste- 
rious, highly efficient fire-extinguishing liquid ; 
and judging from the high prices at which they 
are sold, it would not be unreasonable to expect 
some costly or difficult preparation. The fol- 
lowing recipe produces a composition which 
is very effective: Common salt, 19°46;  sal- 
ammoniac, 8°88; water, 71°66. Sal-ammoniac is 
about as cheap as common salt, so that the cost 
of the contents of each—say, one quart size— 
should be less than one penny. Sometimes the 
sal-ammoniac is altogether omitted without serious 
diminution of the efficiency. Our recommenda- 
tion, therefore, is, that every householder, or 
tyme of a large building, should provide 
is own fire-extinguishers. inary beer-bottles 
are too thick, and resist fracture, even when 
thrown with force against wood ; the flask, there- 
fore, should be of thin glass. It is desirable 
that the flask when thrown with force against 
ee should fall to pieces. Ordinary corks 
ill answer as stoppers. Then take twenty 
pounds of salt, ten pounds of crude sal-ammoniae, 
and dissolve in seventy pounds (seven gallons) of 
water ; or take thirty pounds of salt and sevent 
pounds of water. Nearly fill your flasks wit 
this liquid—call it a chemical fire-extinguishing 
compound or fluid, if you please—put them in 
convenient places all over the house or building, 
and your property will be secured as well as 
if the outlay were twelve times as great. Should 
a fire occur, break a bottle or several bottles over 
it, and the disaster will probably be averted. 
When these contrivances are home-made, they 
cost but little, and they can in consequence be 
used more freely than if they are bought in the 
usual way. No large building should be without 
them, especially those buildings such as hotels, 
asylums, hospitals, &c., where people sleep in 
the upper stories, and where loss of or injury 
to life is possible; and had they not hitherto 
been sold at so high a price, it is almost 
certain that they would have become exceedingly 


popular. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES 
SUBMARINE BOATING. 


A sort while ago, an interesting account was 
published in the London newspapers of an experi- 
mental trip in a submarine boat at New York. 
The experiment ended with satisfactory results. 
The boat could be submerged or raised in the 
water at pleasure; it could be made to dive at 
any angle and to steer in any direction ; it gam- 
boled in the water like a playful fish—now 
skimming swiftly along the surface, now diving 
beneath the keel of a passing steamer, and re- 
appearing again where least expected, and to the 
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ad astonishment of the surprised onlookers. 
t carried three inventor, a news- 
paper correspondent, and an engineer. The heat 
developed by dissolving caustic soda in water was 
the motor power; and the steering eugene 
consisted of peculiar-shaped fins, which were 
capable of being set at any angle, and so enabled 
the boat to be turned to the right or left, lowered 
or raised at the will of the engineer. 

At the conclusion of the trip, a proposal or a 
suggestion was made to provide a similar boat 
on a somewhat larger scale for the purpose of 
carrying ngers between Dover and Calais, 
forty feet below the surface of the water, so as 
to insure complete immunity from sea-sickness. 

It is not easy to understand why the Americans 
should be so solicitous for the convenience of the 
French and English as to desire to supply them 
with such a method of conveyance before it has 
passed out of the experimental stage. Our mania 
for underground railways may have given rise to 
this solicitude. We have now underground rail- 
ways in London, in Glasgow, and more recently, 
under the Severn and the Mersey. But notwith- 
standing these, and the folly of attempting to 
prophesy what may happen in the future, it mre § 
not be too much to say that the bulk of Englis 
people at least will for a long time prefer sea- 
sickness on the surface of the water to freedom 
from it in a boat forty feet below. 

But such statements coming from America 
are, for some reason or other, usually received 
here with a moderately large grain of the pro- 
verbial salt, and would probably have been very 
readily forgotten, were it not that in the same 
papers, a few days later, there appeared an 
account of a somewhat similar experiment which 
took place at the Tilbury Docks, London, in the 
presence of Lord Charles Beresford and a large 
number of naval and military men. The prin- 
ciples upon which the working of this boat 
depends appear to be sounder than in the case of 
the American boat. In the first place, electricity 
from storage batteries supplies the motor power ; 
in the second place, its ascent and descent in the 
water are not dependent on the steering appa- 
ratus and combined working of the engines, but, 
in imitation of nature, the inventor, Mr Campbell, 
has provided an ingenious contrivance for pro- 
ducing contraction and expansion. This con- 
trivance consists of a series of metal cylinders, 
into which are fitted rams or drums, which can 
be protruded or retracted in a very pase a way. 
The speed of rising and falling is easily regu- 
lated, and numerous precautions are adopted in 
order to insure safety. The inventor claims that 
his boat is perfectly under control; capable of 
being noiselessly propelled at a rate of ten knots 
an hour ; of being floated or submerged for any 
length of time without losing a fraction of its 
motor power ; of being raised or lowered quickly 
or slowly. The vessel is cigar-shaped, sixty feet 
long and eight feet beam. It is divided into 
four watertight compartments, in one of which 
is stored all the machinery and projectors, It is 
fitted with water-ballast and horizontal rudders ; 
and in case of any serious accident while sub- 
merged, the crew have only to release a heavy 
a and the vessel rises to the surface imme- 
iately. 

Of zoneee, the great advantages of such a boat 


would be of immense service in marine warfare, 
especially since torpedoes have become: such a 
power and a terror. Whatever may be the future 
of the Nautilus, it is certainly deserving of present 
notice, as a new and important departure in boat- 
construction. 


THE FORESTS OF SWEDEN. 


The forests of Sweden, according to the govern- 
ment statistics (1884), cover an area of seventy 
thousand square miles. At least a third of these 
vast forests are situated in some of the extreme 
north provinces. From these provinces alone, 
over fifty millions of cubic feet of sawn and hewn 
timber, chiefly fir and spruce, were exported ; 
whilst the exports from one province alone 
amounted to a fifth of the whole country, and 
eight per cent. of the total exports of all kinds. 
It is also stated that the total wood-exports, 
including all kinds of manufactured goods, was 
forty-three and a half per cent. of the value of all 
exports. Further on are given some interesting 
statistics of the aggregate value of the exports of 
the various kinds of wood-goods, namely, deals 
and boards, four million one hundred thousand 
pounds; balks and spars, three hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds; beams and masts, two 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds; pit-props, 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds; manu- 
factured goods, flooring, door and window frames, 
mouldings, two hundred thousand pounds ; wood- 
pulp, sixty-five thousand pounds. Besides all 
this, stone is exported for building purposes 
amounting to seventy thousand pounds, and even 
bricks, five thousand pounds. is latter is an 
unexpected item, as most countries are ready 
enough to make their own bricks. An immense 
order was lately given in Paris for seventy thou- 
sand metres of Swedish pine deals, in stated 
lengths, for the purposes of wooden pavements. 
The cost will be much less than if the wood was 
procured in France, as no agents are employed 
save one, an engineer, who has been sent to 
Sweden with full powers to select and purchase. 


ENTREATIES. 


Ir thou at any time shouldst want a friend, 

To cheer thee in thy weary walk through life, 

To speak for thee, or aid thee in distress, 

And, in thy brightest moods, to laugh with thee, 
To guard thee from the slanderous tongues of men, 
To stand by thee, and all thy burdens share, 

To soothe thee when, in strife to gain the end, 
Thy heart breaks down in sorrow : Then bethink 
Thyself of one whose strength is never spent 
When in thy cause ’tis given, whose love for thee 
Will bear forgetfulness, distrust, and scorn, 

And, strong beyond all other changeful loves, 
Will still be thine when earthly things are past. 
O friend, so loved ! I ask no more than this : 
That it shall always be as it has been 

With thee and me ; that thou remember not 

My weakness and mistrust, and only know 

My love for thee shall last beyond all time. 
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